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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


HOME  MAKERS'  CHAT  Thursday,  December  1,  1938. 

(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY) 

Subject;     "COMPARING-  BLANKETS  OK  THE  COUNTER,"     Information  fron  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  ef  Agriculture,    publication  available,  Farmers1 
Bulletin  1765-F,  Buying  Sheets,  Blankets,  and  Bath  Towels. 
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Who  ever  heard  of  "goofer  feathers"?    That's  what  a  boy  I  know  calls  the 
fluff  and  lint  under  the  bed,  that's  shed  by  the  blankets.     Our  Washington  corres- 
pondent explains  goofer  feathers  among  more  weighty  matters  about  blankets  in  her 
letter  today.    And  she  also  says  a  "pair  of  blankets"  isn't  really  two  blankets. 
Usually  it's  one,  twice  as  long  as  the  bed,  folded  in  the  middle.    Maybe  you've 
always  called  thi-s  a  double  blanket,    A  few  manufacturers  cut  double  blankets  in 
half  and  bind  each  half  separately,  but  both  will  be  sold  together  unless  you  are 
buying  "single"  blankets.    Better  make  sure  which  you're  getting. 

I'll  read  our  Washington  letter  to  you: 

"A  good  many  women  do  not  seem  to  realize,"  writes  our  correspondent,  "that 
when  you  compare  blanket  values  on  the  counter,  you  must  compare  the  same  kind  of 
blankets.     You  may  wish  to  compare  them  for  weight,  for  size,  and  for  price.  You 
wouldn't  be  likely  to  compare  a  fluffy,  delicate-colored  double  blanket  for  the 
guest  room  with  a  khaki  or  gray  camp  blanket , -which  generally  comes  single,-  though 
both  may  be  all  wool.    But  you  also  shouldn't  compare  the  all-wool  guest  blanket 
with  one  that  looks  something  like  it,  but  that  is  largely  cotton,  even  if  the 
latter  looks  nappy  and  warm.     The  blankets  belong  to  quite  different  classes.  At 
present  you  will  not  find  any  information  that  tells  you  what  class  a  blanket 
belongs  to,  but  you  can  learn  what  percentage  of  wool  it  contains,  and  probably  the 
weight  per  square  yard,  and  then  do  your  own  judging. 

"Miss  Margaret  Hays  of  the  textile  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics 
tells  me  that  her  section  has  made  some  headway  toward  future  help  for  blanket  buyers. 
This  division  recently  made  a  study  of  68  household  bl'jikets  of  all  sorts,  with  the 
object  of  recommending  classifications  to  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. 
jSix  groups  were  finally  selected  based  on  the  proportion  of  wool  or  cotton  or  both, 
land  the  weight  per  square  yard  of  the  finished  blankets.     You  may  remember  that  some 
1  time  ago  sheets  were  classified  in  a  similar  way  into  five  groups.    As  yet  these  6 
different  blanket  classifications  have  only  been  proposed.     They  have  not  been 
adopted  by  manufacturers  nor  used  in  labeling  blankets. 

"The  home  economics  prople  suggest  that  blankets  rated  in  class  A  should  be 
uall-wool  and  should  weigh  12  ounces  or  more  per  square  yard.    When  weight  per 
I  square  yard  is  taken  as  a  unit,  you  can  judge  all-wool  blankets  of  different  widths 
and  lengths, 

"Under  class  B  would  come  all-wool  blankets  weighing  less  than  12  ounces  per 
square  yard.     On  the  counter  this  would  work  out  so  that  you  would  compare  two  class 
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A  blankets  with  each  other,  and  two  class  3  blankets  with  each  other,  "but  you 
wouldn1 t  expect  a  3  blanket  to  be  as  thick  or  warm  as  an  A,  and  you  would  expect  it 
to  be  a  little  cheaper,  because  it  contains  less  wool.    And  you  would  expect  it  to 
be  as  good  a  buy  in  respect  to  other  qualities — weave,  color,  binding,  and  so  on. 

Class  C  would  contain  those  strong  serviceable  blankets  with  a  cotton  warp 
and  a  wool  filling.     These  are  blankets  with  70  to  80  percent  wool.     Some  of  these 
blankets  are  as  strong  in  the  warp  and  filling  as  the  best  all-wool,  and  they  arc 
napped  so  that  they  are  good  and  vvarm. 

"31ankets  that  contain  from  5  to  25  percent  of  wool  may  still  be  called  'part 
wool',  but  Hiss  Hays  says  that  most  of  those  tested  of  this  fourth  or  D  class  had 
only  about  9  percent  wool.     In  these  blankets  what  is  called  a  'core  yarn1  is  fre- 
quently used.     This  has  a  small  cotton  yarn  in  the  center,  and  the  wool  is  wrapped 
around  the  cotton  core  in  such  a  manner  as  to  nut  all  of  it  on  the  outside  where  it 
goes  into  the  nap  and  makes  for  greater  '/varmth. 

So  snail  an  amount  of  wool  as  9  percent  doesn't  make  much  difference  on  a 
cold  winter  night.     In  fact,  most  authorities  agree  that  it  takes  about  25  percent 
of  wool  to  make  a  blanket  seem  warmer  and  to  have  the  characteristic  properties  of 
wool-  particularly  the  fluffinoss  and  ability  to  absorb  moisture  without  feeling 
damp. 

"Class  E  includes  the  heaviest  all-cotton  blankets  —  those  above  7  ounces  per 
square  yard.     Class  I  blankets  arc  the  light  weight  ones,  weighing  less  than  7  ounces 
per  square  yard.     They  are  nice  to  substitute  for  muslin  sheets  in  very  cold  weather. 

"The  napping  is  what  makes  a  blanket  warm  by  increasing  the  number  of  air 
pockets  in  the  fabric.    After  a  blanket  is  woven  it  comes  out  flat.     Then  it  goes 
through  a  napping  machine.     Rollers  covered  with  tiny  claws  catch  the  filling  yarns 
and  pull  then  up.     The  more  the  fabric  is  napped,  the  weaker  the  filling  yarns  be- 
come.    The  weave  is  less  distinct.    31ankets  used  indoors  are  generally  placed  be- 
tween a  sheet  and  a  quilt,  which  holds  air  in.     They  can  be  more  heavily  napped  than 
camp  blankets.     Overnapped  blankets  tend  to  shed  some  of  the  surface  wool,-  and  thatfs 
what  you  find  under  the  bed-  'goofer  feathers.' 

"Some  new  color  trends  are  appearing  in  blankets  this  year.     Instead  of  the 
two-toned  reversible  blankets  there  are  more  in  single  colors.     There's  an  attract- 
ive 'herringbone'  weave  in  which  two  colors,-  say  white  and  yellow-  are  blended  into 
a  delicate  all-over  pattern. 

11 1  hope  I've  made  it  clear  that  this  classification  of  blankets  is  being 
recommended,  but  as  yet  you  won't  find  blankets  so  labeled.     Some  manufacturers  are 
giving  facts  about  the  percentage  of  wool,  weight  per  square  yard,  breaking  or  pull- 
ing strength,  and  size,  which  is  one  of  the  important  things  for  the  buyer  to  check. 
When  wool  is  expensive,  mills  may  cut  down  on  the  sizes  of  popular  priced  blankets. 
They  can  put  less  wool  in  a  70  by  80  inch  blanket  than  into  one  that  is  72  by  84 
inches,  the  normal  size  for  a  double  blanket." 

Our  Washington  correspondent  adds  that  there  is  a  free  government  bulletin 
entitled  "Buying  Sheets,  Blankets  and  Bath  towels",  i7hich  you  can  get  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.     You'll  find  it  gives  a  number  of  other  points  on  select- 
ing .:,cod  blankets. 


